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How the talisman finally vanished amidst deeply un-
happy circumstances of my life, and how its loss was a
herald of my gain of a guru, may not be told in this
chapter.

But the small boy, thwarted in his attempts to reach
the Himalayas, daily travelled far on the wings of his
amulet

war, ... I shall not grudge it"), Mr. Shaw urges the adoption
of a new alphabet with forty-two characters (see his preface to
Wilson's The Miraculous Birth of Language). Such an alphabet
would approximate the phonetic perfection of the Sanskrit, whose
use of fifty letters prevents mispronunciations.
The discovery of seals in the Indus Valley is leading a number
of scholars to abandon the current theory that India "borrowed"
her Sanskrit alphabet from Semitic sources. A few great Hindu
cities have been recently unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa,
affording proof of an eminent culture that "must have had a
long antecedent history on the soil of India, taking us back to
an age that can only be dimly surmised" (Sir John Marshall,
Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, 1931).
If the Hindu theory of the extremely great antiquity of civilized
man on this planet be correct, it becomes possible to explain
why the world's most ancient tongue, Sanskrit, is also the most
perfect. The Sanskrit language," said Sir William Jones, founder
of the Asiatic Society, "whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonder-
ful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either."
"Since the revival of classical learning," the Encyclopedia
Americana states, "there has been no other event in the history
of culture as important as the discovery of Sanskrit (by Western
scholars) in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Linguistic
science, comparative grammar, comparative mythology, the science
of religion . . . either owe their very existence to the discovery
of Sanskrit or were profoundly influenced by its study/*